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To THE Orricers AND Mempers or THE ANCIENT AND Honorapie ARTIL- 
LERY COMPANY: 


Gentlemen, — In accordance with the vote of the company, passed Sept. 25, 
1882, this annual record and sermon is published. 

The details of the doings of the company during the year 1826-27 are in this 
publication very fully given from the records of the company and other reliable 
sources at command, 

The year, under the command of Major Martin Brimmer, was one of great 
activity in the company, and one of remarkable success. 

Tt will be noticed that a number of distinguished members of the company 
deceased during the year, of whom brief notices are given. 

The company is under obligations for the privilege of publishing this sermon 
to Mrs. John W. Draper, of Dorchester, daughter of Rey. John Brazer, —an 
indebtedness which is duly appreciated and acknowledged. 

As the large number of parades of the company may appear strange to some, 
it is well to state that the ancient custom of field days was in existence at this 
time, and that, in addition to the celebration of the anniversary, as now, on the 
first Monday in June, regular parades were required on the first Monday in 
September, the first Monday in October, the first Monday in April, and the first 
Monday in May; it being, however, optional with the commander if members 
should appear in citizens’ dress or in uniform. Jt was also the custom for 
the commander to appoint drivers, who had charge of the drawing of the guns 


and ammunition wagons, and also to detail members of the company to fire the 
customary salutes, 


GEORGE H. ALLEN, 
Clerk A. and H, A, Co. 


A SEPTEMBER FIELD DAY. 


On the fourth day of September, 1826, thirty-five members of the 
company, in uniform, assembled at the armory in Faneuil Hall at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. After the transaction of business, under 
command of Major Martin Brimmer marched to the Common, where 
they performed a variety of evolutions and firing, and, returning to 
the hall, partook of a collation. 


AN OCTOBER FIELD DAY. 


On the second day of October, 1826, the company assembled at the 
armory to the number of thirty-seven, in full uniform, and, under com- 
mand of Major Martin Brimmer, proceeded to the Common and per- 
formed several evolutions and firings and returned to the hall, where 
a collation was provided. 


AN APRIL FIELD DAY. 


April 6, 1827, at 3 o’clock Pp. M., the company assembled in answer 
to notice, in citizens’ dress, to the number of thirty-three, and marched 
to the Common, and, after a series of manceuyring and firing, returned 
to the hall before sunset. t ‘ i 
+ On the 23d of April the commander appointed Levi Brigham, 
Nahum Brigham, and Hosea Laws as drivers in the company. 


A MAY FIELD DAY. 


The company were ordered to appear, in uniform, on the first Bee 
day in May, 1827, for parade, but the day proving stormy the parade was 
postponed to Friday, the eleventh day of May, the members to appear 
in citizens’ dress. The weather being cold and stormy, and tke num- 
per few, they drilled during the whole afternoon in lower Tae 
Hall, after which they returned to the upper hall and partook of a 


collation. 


NECROLOGY, 1826-27. 


Masor THomas DEAN died on the 9th of September, 1826, and 
was buried the same day, and the company attended the fuser 
His remains were placed in Tomb 202, Granary Burying Ground ‘— 

Carr. Joun Travis died Oct. 13. He requested that his funeral 
be private ; nevertheless, a great concourse attended, and a large 
number of the members of the company as well as other societies ‘to 
which he belonged. 

Brig.-GEN. ARNOLD WELLES, commander in 1811, died March 1 
1827, aged sixty-five years. Ata meeting of the company, held Maren 
2, it was voted unanimously, That the company wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days, in consequence of the death of our 
distinguished honoraray member, Brig.-Gen. Arnold Welles, in testi- 
mony of our respect for his memory and the past services He Has so 
eminently rendered our institution, the military, and ihe community 
He was buried in King’s Chapel Burying Ground, No. 22, east side . 

Mason ALEXANDER HAMILTON GIBBs, commander in 1823 died 
March 5, 1827, aged thirty-five. On the Sth of March, notice was 
given to members of the company requesting them to wear crape for 
thirty days as a mark of respect to his memory. Buried at St. Paul’s 
and in 1870 removed to Mount Auburn. i 2 
4 Capt, Grorar WELLEs, an honorary member and commander 
in 1820, died at Framingham, Mass., of consumption, at the ave of 
forty-three years, on the sixth day of May, 1827, and the compari ap- 

peared by order of the commander with the usual badge of mounts 
at its parade on the 11th of May. ‘ 


ANNIVERSARY. 


THE one hundred and eighty-ninth anniversary was celebrated on 
Monday, June 4, 1827. The company assembled at the armory in 
Faneuil Hall, in uniform, at 9 o’clock, A. Mm. After attending to 
pusiness, at 11 o’clock a collation was partaken of, and at 12 o’clock 
marched to the State House, under command of Major Martin Brim- 
mer, their captain ; from thence they escorted his Excellency Levi 
Lincoln, Governor, his Honor Thomas L. Winthrop, Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, the Honorable Council, Senate, House of Representatives, and 
many other distinguished civil, military, and ecclesiastical gentlemen, 
io the First Church, in Chauncy Place, where a learned discourse was 
delivered by the Rev. John Brazer, of Salem. After divine service 
the company escorted his Excellency, together with their other invited 
guests, to Faneuil Hall, where they partook of an elegant dinner pro- 
yided by James Barker of the Marlboro’ Hotel (this hotel was located 
on the westerly side of Washington Street, about one hundred feet 
south of Franklin Street). Two hundred and thirteen dined at the 
tables. The blessing was asked by the Rev. Mr. Brazer, and thanks 
were returned by Rey. Henry Ware, of Harvard College, President 
Kirkland being absent by sickness. 

The company continued to regale themselves by drinking to appro- 
priate toasts and yolunteers until 4 o’clock, when the Governor and 
suite retired, and the company marched to their alloted square on the 
Common, where the roll was called. They then made choice of the 
following persons as their officers for the year ensuing: — 


Con. THomas Huntine . . 5 . : Captain. 

Cart. Bensamin M. Nevers . . . . First Lieutenant. 
Cart. Soromon Loup. . Second Lieutenant. 
Lievur.-Con, Jonn §. Tyrer. . 5 5 Adjutant. 

Carr. Grorcr W. Apams . a 5 Q : First Sergeant. 
Licovr. Joun A. Bourery S é ‘ 3 Second Sergeant. 
Carr. Girman B. Wurrter 0 3 Third Sergeant. 
Carr. Antsan Exuis, of Hopkinton . .  . Fourth Sergeant. 
Lieour. Amos S. Aten, Jr. 9 . 5 g Fifth Sergeant. 


Lisur. Serran Stevens . J . . . Sixth Sergeant. 
Cor. Bensamtn Lorine. . . . . Treasurer. 
Taror. Zacu, G. Wurrman - . : : Clerk. 

D. W. BRADLEE . . . : . 4 Armorers 
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The company then marched to the State House, from whence they 
escorted his Excellency the Governor, his Honor the Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, Honorable Council, and many other highly distinguished indi- 
viduals, civil and military, within the square. The usual salute was 
fired by the detachment of artillery on his Excellency entering the 
square. The company then paid the usual salutes and were reviewed 
by the Governor. His Excellency having signified his approval of 
the officers elect, and the company having performéd a variety of 
evolutions, firing, etc., with great exactness, upon the latest improve- 
ments of the United States system of tactics, the old officers resigned 
the badges of their offices, and his Excellency was pleased to invest 
the new officers respectively with the same. 

The company being again organized, under command of Col. 
Thomas Hunting, again paid the usual salutes, and then escorted his 
Excellency to the State House, and the other invited guesis to 
Faneuil Hall. 

The weather was uncommonly mild and delightful. No accident or 
event happened during the day to mar the pleasure. The number of 
people assembled to witness the ceremony was said to amount to 
nearly thirty thousand. 

The number of members, in uniform, in the infantry was sixty- 
three ; in the artillery detachment, twenty-two. The whole number 
of members present during the day was one hundred and fifteen. 

Guard duty was performed by the ‘‘ Soul of the Soldiery” on the 
square this day, and a vote of thanks was passed for their correct and 
military deportment. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Rey. John Brazer for his able 
discourse, and the commissioned officers of the last year were ap- 
pointed a committee to request a copy of the same for publication. 

At a meeting of the company held on the 20th of August, the com- 
mittee reported to the company that the Rey. Mr. John Brazer 
declined to furnish a copy for publication. 

The company at the conclusion of the business were then dismissed 
to refreshments, and retired to the lower hall, where they, together 
with many inyited guests and the ‘* Soul of the Soldiery,”? partook of 
a collation. Deacon John Simpkins, admitted 1769, now aged eighty- 
Seven years, and Capt. Nathaniel Carr, admitted 1774, and now aged 
eighty-two years, dined with the company this day. Major Bumstead 
Capt. Pierce, and Mr. Thomas §. Boardman were absent by reason 
of ill health and old age, these five being the only survivors of those 
who belonged to the company previous to the Revolution. 

After many excellent toasts, songs, etc., and having enjoyed as 
happy and brilliant a day as had happend for twenty years, as was 
universally observed by the oldest members, the company dispersed 
at 10 o'clock. 


DURABILITY OF OUR POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


A SERMON DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery CGompann, 


InN BOSTON, JUNE 4, 1827- 


Che EXCEPT THE LORD KEEP THE CITY, THE WATCHMEN WAKETH BUT IN 
VAIN.” — Psaluts cxxvii. 1. 

Tue occasion on which we are assembled seems to authorize, 
if it do not demand, a departure from those topics wanted are 
justly thought to be peculiarly appropriate to the pulpit. And 
meeting as we now do, to celebrate the anniversary of the most 
ancient public institution in our land, our thoughts revert, by 
no violent transition, to an inquiry into the probable continu- 
ance of those other public institutions which, as a people, we 
enjoy. Among these none are more important than our free 
forms of government. These are the safeguards of alliithe 
rest, — civil, military, social, literary, and religious ; azd zt is 
to the probable perpetuity of these that I propose to ask your 

fon. 
ae inquiry, indeed, of a political nature is ninohie NhenppioreALe 
than this. It involves the questions whether tine fairest ue 
age of public and private blessings, which God in his mercy has 
ever vouchsafed to man, shall be perpetuated ; whether Sie 
tems of government, which are admitted, by those who ie 
them least, to be perfect in theory, shall be found to be inef- 
fectual in practice; whether the exhaustless peconncee of a 
common country shall continue to be developed ; whether the 
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strength and majesty of the united whole shall continue to co- 
exist with the security, peace, and prosperity of all its com- 
ponent parts ; whether the blessings of equal laws, freedom of 
conscience, the means of education, the nameless and num- 
berless delights of social and domestic life, are to remain 
unimpaired ; whether labor and skill and enterprise, in all 


their multifold variety, are to be fostered and protected, and 
continue 
“To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land.” 


The inquiry, yet further, is one in which not only we, but 
every good, every generous and philanthropic mind throughout 
the civilized world must feel a deep interest, for it is a solution 
of the great political problem how far men may be permitted 
to govern themselves. The eyes of the nations are upon us 
in hope or in fear, for we have ventured upon a trial of insti- 
tutions more popular and free than the world, throughout its 
whole duration, has witnessed before. 

The inquiry now proposed has, as is well known, ever been 
a subject of ominous remark with those foreign politicians, 
who regard with no friendly aspect our free institutions. It 
has been repeatedly said, and with no little show of argument, 
that, though admirable in theory, they will not abide the test 
of experience ; that they are but Utopian schemes, which are 
only fit for imaginary commonwealths ; that their futility is 
indeed already apparent ; that we have anticipated in early 
life the vices of manhood, and defeated the promises of hope 
by premature excesses, We know, too, that the great founders 
of these institutions regarded them but as a grand experiment; 
and having done what men could do, to leave to their de- 
scendants a rich legacy of public blessings, they rested from 
their mighty labors, — not to indulge a self-complacent con- 

fidence in their success, but looked to the result with appre- 


hension, and hoped with trembling. Moral causes operate by 


degrees, and the best forms of government may be defeated 
in their operation by influences which could not be foreseen. 


as 


¥ 
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But now, at the interval of nearly half a century, we may ob- 
serve those tendencies and effects which, to our fathers, were 
at best but matters of conjecture. 

Why, then, may we presume to hope for the permanence of 
our political institutions? What grounds have we to encour- 
age the belief that our Republic will not go down into a com- 
mon grave with those republics which Lave been ? — that her 
name shall not be written on the same sad scroll which records 
the memory of the freedom of Athens, of Sparta, of Carthage, 
of Rome, and, in more modern times, of the Germanic states, 
of Poland, and of the Swiss Cantons? ; 

1. In answer, first, it may be observed that some very im- 
portant grounds of this hope may be found in the zzs¢itations 
themselves. This topic, considered in detail, would lead to 
discussions of too abstract a nature to be fitted to the present 
occasion. It may, however, be observed that our forms of 
government differ from all, of a popular nature, which nave 
preceded them, in the extireness and compactness by which 
they are characterized. The vital defect of the Amphictyonic 
council and Achzean league was the independence of the com- 
ponent parts. With no common bond of union, the larger 
states oppressed the smaller. These sought GSSSIEINES at 
home or abroad. Foreign interferences, domestic rivalries, 
separate alliances, together with mutual jealousy and rancor- 
ous hate, were the necessary consequence. Wage aS no 
common centre of light and heat around which the anes 
systems might harmoniously revolve. One was bound to i 
orbit by too feeble an attraction, and started off, therefore, 
into all the vagaries of a comet; another, fon the opposite 

reason, was merged and consumed in a neighboring orb. The 

same defect was inherent in all those leagues of subsequent 
periods by which free states have been associated. Even in 
our own country, the Old Confederation, as it is called, was 
liable to the same objection. It is said inbese it sustained us 
gloriously through the war of the Revolution. And so it did. 
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But what gave to it its efficacy? It was no inherent virtue in 
the instrument itself; but it was the spirit of the people. It 
was a Strong external pressure. It was a sense of common 
danger. These were the real bonds of union. These bound 
the country together as with “hoops of steel.” And without 
these it is believed the compact would have proved as defective 
in war as it was afterwards confessed to be in peace. A fur- 
ther and decisive proof of this is, that this very confederation 
was not ratified by all the States until the close of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. But in the establishment of our present 
forms of government, this evil, so fatal to all previous confed- 
eracies, was anxiously deprecated and guarded against. The 
welfare of the whole was made to depend on the union of the 
parts, and the welfare of the parts themselves to depend on 
the integrity of the whole. The power of the general gov- 
ernment was strengthened by a limited sovereignty and by 
Patronage, by-direct and indirect influences, yet was made to 
emanate immediately from the people themselves, and to oper- 
ate upon them in their individual capacity. Each is thus 
bound by an enlightened self-interest to the support of the 
common authority, and each is thus brought under its imme- 
clave sway. Collisions-among the parties to the compact were 
Provided for by mutual agreements concerning their mutual 
tne and powers, and an august legal tribunal was estab- 
mute og which all conflicting claims might be peacefully 

: ‘alieal In all these particulars our institutions are hap- 
joy distinguished from any of a similar nature which have 
existed before, and their effect must obviously be most pro- 
pitious to their long continuance. 

2. Another trait in our forms of government which affords 
us eeason to hope that they may be perpetuated, and one 
which, in its full perfection, was first exhibited in this country, 
is the delegation of authority toa comparatively small number 
of persons, and the division of tt into distinct branches. In 
the republics of antiquity the great body of the people admin- 


<< 
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istered the government in person, and, as may be well sup- 
posed, nothing could exceed the scenes of riot and misrule 
which they exhibited in their popular assemblies. In process 
of time the truly great men left the cities in despair, and 
political wisdom and the hardy virtues of an earlier period 
went with them into exile. They left the Forum open to the 
struggle of demagogue with demagogue, to those who in all 


ages, 
“ Pant for license, while they spurn control, 


And shout for rights, with rapine in the soul.” 


And as for the people, how could they, when they had all the 
high concerns of the state to manage, attend to the ordinary 
duties of life, to the vulgar cares of subsistence, or to the 
tame and ignoble culture of the home-bred virtues? Hence, 
from being the arbiters of government, they first became 
clients to some powerful patron, next venal dependants on 
some popular idol, and at last his miserable slaves. The wise 
precaution of the delegation and division of authority, which, 
to their transcendent honor be it said, was carried into full 
effect by our fathers, is a powerful restraint upon this licen- 
tiousness. The American people would scarcely realize they 
had a government but from its beneficent effects, or that the 
sovereign power was vested in themselves but for the occa- 
sional sazurnatia of their elections. 
_ 3. I would allude very briefly, in this connection, to a third 
trait in the character of our institutions, which, it is believed, 
is favorable to their perpetuity. I refer to the circumstance 
that the founders of our Republic enjoyed and used the peculiar 
privilege of choosing her institutions at the very commencement 
of her political existence. The governments of Europe, almost 
without exception, consist of a collection of expedients, often 
ill-matched and incongruous, and which were adopted, from 
time to time, to meet current emergencies. Beginning ordi- 
narily in conquest, and this, too, in a barbarous age, they were 
at first military despotisms, These have been gradually amel- 
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iorated to answer to the progress of the human mind as it 
has been advanced by the restoration of letters, by the fervid 
spirit of chivalry, by the invention of the art of printing, by 
the extension of commerce, by the reformation in religion, 
and, in a word, by all those causes which have, in God’s 
gracious providence, combined to throw in light among the 
nations. Yet, after all, they are strange compounds and alter- 
ations of institutions which the world has outgrown. They 
may be compared to those grand and imposing structures 
which occasionally meet the eye of the traveller in those 
countries, whose foundations spread over the earth, and whose 
turrets sparkle in the skies, which are adorned with rare 
trophies of art, and are covered with the “venerable verdure 
of ages,” but which are yet unwieldy and uncomfortable, are 
only preserved from decay by the pious care of their inhab- 
itants, and from alteration by the fear lest total destruction 
should be the consequence. But the founders of our political 
fabrics had no such difficulties to contend with. Being first 
pledged to faithfulness by every hope and fear, they had 
leisure to perfect their plans, the models of all time for 
their guidance, the political wisdom of all former ages for 
their instruction, and a new world in which to commence 
their mighty work. Our institutions, then, — whatever else 
be their defects, — are at least free from long-cherished abuses, 
prescribed errors, and venerable absurdities, We, as a people, 
have started into existence not only with the vigor and fresh- 
ness of youth, but with no entailed and hereditary causes of 
decline which will cripple our energies or hasten on our 
dissolution. 

With these brief hints respecting those peculiar traits in 
our institutions which are favorable to their perpetuity, I next 
remark that there are circumstances in our Zoca/ condition, and 
in our general habits and character, as a people, which lead to 
the same result, 


4. Of the former kind, namely, those of our local condition, 
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may be mentioned the ertent of our territory. I am aware 
that this is considered by many profound politicians as a 
circumstance which is thought to endanger the permanency 
of our political systems. It is said that the arm of the general 
government could not be extended with effect to the extrem- 
ities of its limits; that different interests will arise from the 
different conditions of the people far removed from each other, 
and that hence will spring up dissensions and fatal discord. 
But when, on the other hand, we consider the evtiveness of 
our political system, to which I have adverted, that our forms 
of government, moreover, through the vepresentative principle, 
and the authorized admission of new States upon a footing of 
equality, are capable of almost indefinite extension; when we 
consider the facilities of intercourse, which now almost, in 
effect, annihilate distances ; when we recollect that the sober 
and solid part of the community are becoming every day more 
and more convinced that the interests of each part are iden- 
tified with the interests of the whole, and that all sections of 
the country are becoming assimilated by mutual wants, by a 
common destiny, and by those feelings of cordiality, affection, 
brotherhood, and all those lengthening chains of love which 
constant emigration produces, — when these things are taken 
into view, the danger to our institutions, arising from the ex- 
tent of our country, will appear to be greatly lessened. 
But there is another aspect, in which this circumstance is to 
be regarded, which is directly favorable to their perpetuity. 
This very extensiveness of territory affords free scope for emer 
prise and adequate means of livelihood. This must be admit- 
ted to be a great and peculiar advantage, when we reflect on 
the condition of those countries which are hemmed in by nar- 
row enclosures, where the population is continually increasing 
beyond the means of subsistence, and where, in consequence, 
the inevitable lot of numbers is penury and distress. But in 
a country like ours, which, from its eastern to its western 
limits, embraces a sixth part of the circumference of the globe, 
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which stretches through almost every climate, and where a 
kind Providence has bestowed the ripened fruits of almost 
every zone, the hand of industry need not be palsied by want 
of employment or by lack of reward. The necessaries, nay, 
the solid comforts of life are offered to all who will toil for 
them, and there is scope and verge enough in which the grow- 
ing strength of our country may expand itself for centuries to 
come ; and, what is of more importance than this, every indi- 
vidual is secure in the possession of the fruits of his toil, The 
results of his labor are his owz. He toils not to support the 
gilded but grinding pageantry of a throne, or to aggrandize any 
unblessed union of church and state. Here every man has or 
may have a pledge in the common weal, — objects to employ 
all his faculties, competency to reward his exertions, and a 
home in which to anchor his affections. It is thus that every 
Tan feels or may feel a personal concern in the general wel- 
dare and in consequence in those admirable institutions by 
which it is guarded and perpetuated. Now when we remem- 
ber that it is in the thick and clotted masses of overgrown 
cities that ignorance is most profound, and the virulence of 
Corruption most active ; that these, therefore, have ever been, 
under the guidance of some ruling spirits, the instruments of, 
change, of anarchy, and misrule, and have led to the ruin a 
most of the free states of antiquity, we may well encourage 
Eisen ae extent of our common country in this 
: e to.the durability of our free institutions. 
-. A similar remark may be made with respect to another 
circumstance in our local condition. I refer to our ivsulated 
situation. We are not separated from powerful neighbors 
by a line of latitude merely, or by some little stream, or by a 
frontier of garrisons. We are not, in consequence, exposed 
to the Sudden inroads of an invading foe, or to the harassing 
miseries of a border warfare. We are removed from the im- 
mediate influences of any neighboring courts. We stand 
Separate and aloof from the rest of the civilized world. A 
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waste of ocean forms our principal boundary line, and the 
bulwarks of our defence are the ramparts of nature, — the 
deep-rooted rocks of our shores. We need not seek for any 
entangling alliances with other powers to secure our safety or 
to fortify our strength. We need no alliance but that really 
“holy alliance,” — an alliance with each other, the alliance 
of a common ancestry, a common history, common hopes, 
common fears, common attachment, as members of the same 
great community, as partakers of the same blessings, as sub- 
jects of the same government, as children of the same family. 
We are left by our God to live and act for ourselves, to achieve 
for ourselves the destinies which are before us, and to achieve 
them dy ourselves. So far, then, as a freedom from foreign 
interference is a security for our institutions, so far are they 
secure. ie 

6. Another circumstance, in our condition as a people, 
which is most favorable to the perpetuity of our free forms of 
government, zs ¢he manner in which property ts holden and 
transferred. In all governments which are free from military 
sway wealth is power. When this, therefore, is scattered 
through the mass of the people, the people will rule. In other 
words, the government will be popular and free. On the 
other hand, when it is centred in a few, the few will rule; 
that is, an arbitrary agreement in some of its forms will pre- 
vail. This is equally the instruction of enlightened theory 
and of the history of all times and states. Now, in our own 
country, the distribution of property is more equal than in any 
other on the face of the earth. Every man, as I have already 
stated, has within his reach the means of independent subsist- 
ence. There are no privileges that are not accessible to all. 
There are no monopolies but the monopolies of talent, in- 
dustry, and perseverance. There are ‘no entailments, no 
rights of seniority, no tenures of vassalage. No man is con- 
demned, by any legal disqualification, to a hopeless state of 
poverty. Ina word, subdivision of property is promoted by 
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the usages of our country from the earliest period, by the 
whole tenor and spirit of our laws, and by the general senti- 
ment of the people. Hence it is that the property of the 
country is distributed among the many, and cannot be en- 
grossed by the few. And as this property is but another 
name for political power, the real sovereignty of the country 
must continue to remain in the possession of the people at 
large. They are individually interested in the preservation 
of this state of things, and it is not to be supposed that they 
will gratuitously surrender their civil privileges, that they will 
lay suicidal hands upon that government which protects and 
secures their valued privileges. This strict conformity between 

our civil institutions and the condition of the people affords 

the strongest ground to hope that the perpetuity of our sys- 

tems is as well established as anything earthly can be. When, 


therefore, I look abroad upon our land and see the general 
appearance of competency 


Prevails ; when I see that 
earth can exhibit, —a con 


and contentment which everywhere 
most delightful prospect which this 
tinual succession of happy and pros- 
perous villages filled with a spirited, an active and contented 
yeomanry, surrounded by their gardens, orchards, and smiling 
fields, and each consecrated by its humble but decent temple, 
voluntarily erected to the worship of God,—I view these 
not only as the true monuments of national grandeur, 
ly more noble than palaces and cathedrals, but also as 
tural defences of our free institutions, 
pledges of their perpetuity, 
however humble, 


things 
infinite 


the ‘i 
na I view them as 


I regard each happy dwelling, 


as a rampart of our civil liberty, and every 
happy heart as a citadel of freedom ! 


7. There are other moral influences continually, though it 
may be less obviously, operating upon our countrymen, which 
lead to the same results, Of this description is our freedom 
from any legalized restrictions upon the liberty of conscience in 
matters of religion. I say “galized restrictions, for, though 
there is reason enough to lament the hindrances which impede 


A; 
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the way of free religious inquiry in our country, they are not 
recognized by the laws of the land, and are totally at war 
with the spirit of our institutions. It is not generally believed 
amongst us that the torch of truth is either lighted or kept 
alive by the fires of persecution, and we are not reduced, — 
thanks be to God, — we are not reduced to the sad alternative 
of binding our brows with the thorny crown of martyrdom or of 
“ subscribing slave” to any infringement on the rights of con- 
science. Now, there is an inseparable connection between 
civil and religious freedom. They both emanate from the 
same principles, they both proceed upon the same great and 
inherent rights of our natures, and will always be found to 
subsist or fall together. On the other hand, political and 
religtous despotism are the sinful progeny of the same brood, 
and are never found widely asunder. These, too, are founded 
upon the common principle that men are not to be permitted 
to think and act for themselves, either in respect to their tem- 
poral or eternal welfare. Let either exist, then, and it will 
necessarily give origin to the other. Let, for instance, a per- 
fect freedom be granted to conscience in matters of religion, 
and there is not an arbitrary ruler in or out of christendom 
who would not soon find reason to tremble upon his throne. 
This is so well understood by these potentates, that it is 
always their first care to make the church their ally, and the 
victory over the inalienable rights of man is never considered 
complete until they have placed fetters on the conscience. 
The efforts which have been made, and are at this moment 
making, by the associated rulers abroad to prevent the prog- 
ress of inquiry, to stop the advances of Protestantism, to 
paralyze the press, to discourage the intellectual improvement 
of men, —in a word, to roll back the world into that night of 
ignorance from which it was partially delivered by the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century, — all this affords a melancholy 
illustration of the indissoluble union which subsists between 
civil and religious domination. In this aspect of things we 
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cannot but hail the freedom we enjoy from all legal restric- 
tions upon conscience as one of the brightest auspices of the 
perpetuity of our free institutions. If this were the fitting 
time and place I would adjure all, as they hold dear their 
privileges as freemen, to resist the very first encroachments 
of any attempted ecclesiastical domination, by whosoever 
made or however speciously concealed. 

8. Another trait in our moral condition as a people, which, 
though very obvious, is too important to be wholly overlooked 
in an inquiry like the present, is the generally diffused means 
of education, and the great degree of information that results 
therefrom. This is among our great and characteristic priv- 
ileges. We have not, it is true, a distinct profession of men 
of letters, and few mere literary artisans ; nor is our country 
yet old or rich or luxurious enough to feel the want of them. 
But that degree of information which is necessary to open 
the mind to a consciousness of its own faculties, to render 
men good and efficient citizens, conscious of their rights and 
tenacious of their privileges, is more generally spread in our 
country than in any other. There are with us no privileged 
classes whose Prerogative it is to learn, no debased orders of 
men who are condemned to remain in ignorance. It is true 


of zo portion of our countrymen what the most pensive of 
poets said of his :— 


“But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble Tage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


This is wholly or mainly owing to our Sree schools, These 
carry the means of common education to the doors of every 
dwelling, however lowly, It is thus that the mind of the 
country is excited to action ; that talent, wherever it exists, 
is brought to light ; that intellectual power is made manifest ; 
that the germs of intellect are quickened and rendered fertile. 
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God plants his go/d in the deserts, his fear/s in the sea, and 
his gems in the common earth; so does he often place his 
richest intellectual gifts in the humblest stations of society. 
It is by the diffusion of the means of education that these 
hidden treasures of the mind are brought to light. Go where 
we may, certainly throughout New England, and we shall find 
these means of instruction used and valued, and we may BxaT- 
where see, too, their beneficent effects. And if we examine 
the catalogue of our distinguished men,— those who have 
contributed and ave contributing to our national advancement 
and renown in all departments of life, — we shall find that they 
have come from every nook and corner of our land, from every 
rank and condition in society, and that they heard the first call 
to their high destinies at our humble common schools. 

But, it may be asked, how does this affect the durability of 
our institutions? Much every way. Our government 1s ¢S~ 
sentially a government of opinion. This is the open and 
avowed basis of our civil constitutions. This is the ultimate 
arbiter in our civil dissensions. In the same degree that (las c 
general diffusion of knowledge through our land prevails, 
public opinion is rendered sober, consistent, and discrim- 
inating, less liable to be swayed by caprice, to be abused by 
artifice, to be heated by factious appeals. It is rendered 
thereby better informed in regard to ultimate truths in ae 
science of government, and less partial in its Pe ae 
individuals. The political information of the country au ee 
moment is a proof of this. Those principles of governmen 
and those sentiments of freedom which glow with unborrowed 
light in the mines of ancient learning, which Ailton, Harring- 
ton, and More were thought visionaries to advance and advo- 
cate, and Hampden a mere zealot to die for, are poceweyy 7 
this country by almost every citizen as first principles ma our 
polity. This general information, then, which prevails aa a 
country, must be considered a strong defence of our politica 
institutions. 
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Protracted as these remarks have been, there are several 
considerations which have an important bearing on the inquiry 
before us which must be here omitted. Such are the influ- 
ences of the peculiar character of the Pilgrim fathers, and 
the extraordinary circumstances under which this country 
sprang into being. Such, too, are many leading events in our 
history since, and those prevailing principles and sentiments 
which are indicated by the vague’expression, “the spirit of 
the age.” 

g. There is one, however, in passing to a conclusion, that 
I would briefly notice, and the rather as it often seems not 
well understood. I mean the effect which the American charac- 
ter must necessarily have on the perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions. It has been often enough said that we have zo national 
character. It is true we have no character which can be com- 
prised in an epithet or delineated in a single sentence, how- 
ever pithy. But it does not follow from this that we Zave no 
character. On the contrary, there never was one more strongly 
marked than ours. We are distinguished, as a people, by the 
development of personal qualities, by self-thought, by self- 
exertion, by personal energy and personal enterprise. This 
is owing to the freedom of our institutions. These, by remov- 
ing all gradation of rank, all monopolies and favoritism on the 
part of the government, and by opening wide to all the ave- 
nues to wealth and distinction, impose upon all the necessity 
of individual exertion. Each must pursue his own object by 
his own resources. He must sustain himself, or he must fall ; 
and it is a consideration of the highest importance that, while 
free institutions produce this necessity of individual effort, 
this very necessity of individual effort is one of the strongest 


safeguards of these institutions. It leaves men neither leisure 


nor opportunity nor object for interfering in the concerns of 
the government. It renders them grave, thoughtful, and seri- 
ous ; and a habit of mind like this will ever be found friendly 
to institutions like ours, All this, too, is aided by the peculiar 
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development of the social and domestic relations of life which 
happily exist amongst us. This is, and long may it continue 
to be, a characteristic trait of our countrymen. And it need 
not be said that true patriotism always radiates from the circle 
where our best affections are enshrined. , 
10. I shall only allude to one more circumstance which is 
propitious to the pérpetuity of our free forms of government. 
This is derived from fact, from experience. Their soundness 
has been proved. Their strength has been tried by adversity, 
it has been tried by prosperity. It has sustained both. Nay, 
it has been confirmed by the trial, More than this. Tne 
present generation has been formed under these institutions. 
Our characters have been steeped in them. They are imbued 
with them to the very core, Our affections are identified with 
them. Our modes of thinking, feeling, and acting have been 
founded upon them. Every added year has thus given, and 
will continue to give, strength and durability to our political 
fabric. What has hitherto been valued on account of its 
intrinsic worth will hereafter be valued because it has lasted 
so long. The influence of habit will be added to the bonds 
of principle and expediency, and reverential regard to the 
claims of patriotism. 

But while we thus note the auspices favorable to the con- 
tinuance of our free institutions, it is impossible to forget that 
vicissitude, change, decay, are written in indelible ae 
upon all earthly things. No human wisdom or human ee 
has been able to give permanency for any great length a 
time to any mode of government or to any system of civi 
polity. Many which were fondly intended by their BuO 
to be perpetual are now only known as matters of history. 
Those which now generally prevail in christendom, and ae 
monarchs have joined hands to uphold, must ultimately fee’ 
the fatal effects of those principles of change which are 
working with a more and more concentrated energy In 
men’s minds. Ovwr institutions were unknown to the sages of 
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antiquity ; and others may, in the course of time, be substituted 
for them which are equally unknown to us. A thoughtful 
observer will even now perceive that our political prospect 
is not wholly free from portentous clouds. In all discus- 
sions like the present it is natural that our wishes should 
outrun our judgments, and that the head should become the 
dupe of the heart. But, though our conclusions be erroneous, 
I would still apply to them the glorious language of the 
Roman orator, where he speaks of his hopes of the immor- 
tality of the soul: “If it be a delusion, it is a delusion which 
I delight to indulge; and one of which I wish not, while I 
live, to be disabused.”* And certainly now, while in the 
freshness of youth, we may be excused for indulging in 
the confident anticipations of early life. It was Varro’s 
triumph that he did not ‘despair of the republic” when 
the enemy were at the gates; and it ill becomes us to pre- 
dict our ruin from among the indications of our success. 
But let us never forget that our ultimate reliance must 
be placed upon our God for the continuance of every 
public as of every private blessing. He reigneth over all. 
“Behold, He counteth the nations as the small dust of the 
balance, and taketh up the isles as a very little thing.’ To 
Him, then, we must look for the only solid security of our free 
institutions, and ever deeply feel that “except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchmen waketh but in vain.” 

To you, gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorabie Artillery 
Company, in common with all our fellow-citizens, the subject 
I have attempted to discuss must be one of paramount inter- 
est. While you date back the origin of your association to 
those illustrious men who, by their prospective wisdom, and 
in the midst of dangers, suffering, and toil, virtually founded 


* Quod si in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immortales esse credam, lubentu 
erro; nec mihi hunc errorem, quodelector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo.” — Zid. de 
Senectite, 


pri ® 


* 
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our present free institutions, may you and your successors 
ever manifest that devotion to principle, that unbroken cour- 
age, that invincible purpose, that sublime religious trust, which 
rendered “them dear to God and famous to all ages.” Let 
the conviction be ingrained in our very natures, that if any- 
thing is to give a perpetuity to our civil institutions, nay, if 
anything is to save them from premature decay, it is the 
influence of pure religion. Without this, the arm of the 
magistrate will soon become powerless ; without this, all other 
safeguards will prove treacherous; without this, all our civil 
compacts and constitutions will prove but paper walls against 
inroads of the aggressor. Our fathers laid the foundations 
of our government on the everlasting basis of religion and 
morals, and thus nobly endeavored to transmit to future 
ages the public blessings which they achieved for themselves 
And if we would hand down to those who come after us the 
bright escutcheon of their glory unstained and unmarred, we 
must intimately feel that by the appointment of the Great 
Ruler of the universe there is a vital, an indissoluble connec- 
tion forever established between personal virtue and public 
prosperity. 


